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THE NEW IRELAND.-! 

A EEVIEW OP THE PAST. 

BY SYDNEY BROOKS. 



No attempt to interpret the Ireland of to-day can be helpful, 
can even be intelligible, without a constant throwing-baek to the 
past. Other countries, Macedonia, for instance, and southern 
Italy and Sicily, have behind them a historical development as 
tortuous and mournful, as blood-soaked and convulsive; but with 
no country have fate and nature and human perversity dealt more 
harshly than with Ireland, and in none is it so indispensable that 
an ever-present consciousness of what has been should be the 
starting-point of any effort to elucidate what is. The unhappy 
legacy of the past culminates in the tragedy of the Irish present. 
You And the mark of its ravages wherever you turn, in all depart- 
ments of Irish life, in the social and economic sphere as much as 
in the political and religious, in the mind and instinctive outlook 
of the people not less than in their material conditions. The re- 
sultant cannot be understood without some knowledge of the 
processes that have shaped it. The unique conformation which 
Ireland presents, intricate and astounding in any case, is a riddle 
in the geology of politics that cannot even be propounded aright, 
much less solved, without a sifting of the deposits of centuries. 

Shut off from the Continent by a larger, richer, more populous 
and incomparably more powerful kingdom, Ireland has always 
differentiated from the normal type of European evolution. She 
was never conquered, she was never even invaded, by the Eomans; 
she escaped altogether the ordeal which was to prove the birth- 
throe of most Western civilizations. The Celts who had overrun 
the land and absorbed the aborigines long before the dawn of 
Irish history found in its isolation a refuge secure from the 
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Roman legions. In Ireland the Celtic form of society, Celtic 
customs and characteristics, and the Celtic tongue developed with 
a freedom and in a seclusion unparalleled elsewhere. The Irish 
grew up the most primitive and the least spoiled of Aryan peo- 
ples. The keystone of their organization was the tribal system, 
with its communal holding of land, its elective chiefs, its cement 
of a real or reputed kinship, its self-governing septs, and its over- 
whelming inclination towards a pastoral life. The tribes had 
probably little effective unity. The rivers, marshes and woods 
would alone have sufficed to prevent the growth of anything re- 
sembling a State. Tribal wars were frequent, and beyond a vague 
acknowledgment of common customs and a common language 
the groups had neither the framework nor the consciousness of 
a more embracing union. Yet this loosely organized system, 
without collective coherence or efficiency, but strong and rigid 
in its parts, with no centralized seat of authority, and constitu- 
tionally fatal to both social and political progress, lasted on in 
Ireland for centuries after it had disappeared from the rest of 
Europe. Even as an institution it was not finally uprooted until 
the reign of Elizabeth, and as an economic, social and intellectual 
influence it persists to this day. Tribalism penetrated the Irish 
mind with the conviction that the Irish soil belonged of right to 
the Irish people, and this conviction, after embroiling Anglo- 
Irish relations and baffling British domination for seven and a 
half centuries, has now all but extinguished landlordism and is 
creating a peasant proprietary by the free use of English credit. 
Here and there you may still encounter in Ireland forms of land- 
holding — a ten-acre field, for instance, split up into scattered 
fragments among a dozen or more tenants — that are essentially 
tribal. Tribalism, again, fostered an intensive spirit of con- 
servatism, and the Celtic Irish have an almost Malayan aversion 
to change. It subordinated home life to the life of the sept, and 
the Irish are still a distinctively gregarious people. It encouraged 
pasture and discouraged labor, and Ireland to-day is predomi- 
nantly a stock-raising country, and has yet to assimilate the 
gospel of work. It promoted internecine feuds, and the spirit 
of faction permeates native Irish life to this moment. It shielded, 
as nothing else could, the mind and temperament and customs of 
the people from external influences, and no one can visit Ireland 
to-day without being made conscious of a strain of almost una- 
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dulterated Asiaticism in some of the workings of the Irish mind, 
in certain traits of the people's character, in several of their in- 
stinctive ways of looking at things, and in many of their social 
usages. When Lord Dufferin described the Bengali as the Irish- 
man of the East it was not on the Bengali alone that he threw a 
light. 

The strength which tribalism derived from the very looseness 
of its organization and from the impossibility of overthrowing it 
at a single stroke was shown by the manner of its conversion to 
Christianity. It adopted the new religion, but was not absorbed 
by it. The people became Christians, but the Church to a far 
greater degree became Celtic, and for some centuries remained 
somewhat isolated from the Western communion. While unable 
to graft her law on the tribes, she raised Ireland to a brief but 
high pre-eminence in learning and the arts. Irish missionaries 
spread over the Continent; the Irish monasteries attracted 
scholars from all over Europe; and the subtle and intricate 
traceries and spirals of Celtic design developed under the tutelage 
of the Church into a new and brilliant school of metal-work and 
illumination. But influences that might in time have knit Ire- 
land with the broad movement of European progress were checked 
and dissipated by foreign invasion. The Danes swept over the 
island, an ecclesiastical exodus followed, and the country fell back 
again into its self-contained aloofness. The Celts were never a 
commercial or seafaring people, and the Danes from the few 
seaports in the south and east to which they were finally penned 
quickly gathered into their own hands whatever foreign trade 
there was. It is true the Church was reorganized on a Latin 
basis, and thus came once more into tentative touch with the 
temporal power of Home. But it has always been the fate of 
Ireland to lie more or less in a backwater and to give to the world 
more than she receives from it. For three and a half centuries 
after the Anglo-Norman invasion, tribalism, somewhat modified 
by the influence of the new settlers, continued to imprison the 
faculties of her people and to intensify their separateness. The 
Reformation came not to touch her with a new vitality, but to 
confuse and embitter her social and political development with 
a sectarian contentiousness. Drawn into the wars of religion, 
Ireland experienced a momentary contact with • countries other 
than England. But it was of too one-sided a character to stem 
vol. clxxxvii. — no. 628. 26 
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the current of Anglieization. The Catholic Powers used Ireland as 
a pawn and Irish soil as an occasional battle-ground; they en- 
rolled Irish officers and troops in their Continental armies; men 
of Irish birth rose to power and honor in their councils. But 
they gave back nothing in return, and except for a glimpse now 
and then of a Spanish type of countenance in Kerry and of 
Spanish architecture in Galway one would not guess to-day that 
Ireland had ever come within the range of any European influ- 
ence but England's. With hardly a break or deflection the Eng- 
lish type of civilization has steadily imposed itself from the six- 
teenth century till to-day. The American Eevolution had its 
reflex action on Irish politics; the French Eevolution evoked a 
short-lived outburst of republicanism in the north; some flicker 
of the spirit of '48 showed itself for a moment in Irish agitation ; 
but otherwise Ireland has remained completely cut off from all 
except English influences. It is only within the last sixty years 
that the great emigrations to America, Canada and Australia 
have linked her, sorrowfully enough, with a wider destiny and 
larger interests. From the Continent, except through the medium 
of the Eoman Catholic Church, she is still severed in sympathies, 
in intellect and in commerce by the interposing might of Great 
Britain. 

This geographical isolation acting on a people naturally con- 
servative, averse from commerce, inclined to the least progressive 
form of agriculture — tillage in Ireland, as Professor Goldwin 
Smith has rightly noted, was marked from its birth with a bar 
sinister — and bound long after other nations had outgrown it to 
a system that both reflected and fostered their intolerance of in- 
novation, must in any case have nourished the introspective in- 
stincts of the Celts, have driven them in upon themselves, and 
have stamped upon Irish life an exclusive and peculiar intensity. 
The neighborhood of England made it not less certain that that 
isolation could not permanently endure. That it should have been 
broken, however, in a form that complicated every element of 
national evolution and added a new contentiousness of class, race 
and privilege to the interplay of tribal strife was a catastrophe 
for which Fate alone can be justly arraigned. The Anglo-Norman 
invasion, soon after the middle of the twelfth century, introduced 
into Ireland a body of conquerors and settlers who, while sharing 
the religion of the natives, differed from them in speech, in tern- 
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perament, in racial characteristics and in the fundamental cast 
of their civilization. Feudalism from that moment confronted 
tribalism, an English interest the Irish people, the Teuton the 
Celt. Thus early in the history of Anglo-Irish relations the three 
cleavages of land, race and a favored faction, backed by a foreign 
Power and seeking to impose its rule over the native population, 
began to show themselves. Thus early, too, appeared the lack of 
definiteness which has marked from that day to this England's 
Irish policy. No attempt was made to effect a thorough conquest 
of Ireland. The Anglo-Norman settlement was never probably 
effective over more than a third of the Irish soil, the Normans 
establishing themselves in the rural parts north and south of 
Dublin and the English in the seacoast towns. England's in- 
terest in her colony was weak and fitful. She would neither rule 
it nor rule through it. Between the settlers and the tribes ensued 
three centuries of such border warfare as the English in America 
were afterwards to wage with the Bed Indians. The conquest of 
the Celts by the settlers, the expulsion of the settlers by the Celts, 
were alike impossible. Inherent disunion made the attacks of 
the tribes spasmodic; lack of sufficient force and the barrier of 
river, bog and forest kept the Pale restricted to defence. With- 
out the cement of kingship, drawn upon for the purposes of the 
Scottish and French wars, weakened by absenteeism and a for- 
eign education, and harassed incessantly by the tribes, it began 
to dwindle and disintegrate. Edward Bruce's invasion nearly 
drove it to the sea. The Norman landowners in the rural dis- 
tricts of the settlement became gradually Celticized, while the 
English traders in the towns maintained their nationality intact. 
Feudalism and tribalism formed a patchwork fringe to a country 
two-thirds of which remained purely Celtic. The beginning of 
the sixteenth century found Ireland turned into a political de- 
pendency of England, but a dependency in which English author- 
ity hardly covered a fourth of the island. It found, too, tribalism 
modified but still predominant, feudalism vital but losing rather 
than gaining ground, and both systems already survivals of an 
order of things that in England and on the Continent had been 
left behind. But for the decisive interposition of a great histor- 
ical event the Anglo-Norman settlement of Ireland would prob- 
ably have been sapped or stormed. 
That event was, of course, the Beformation. The English and 
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Anglo-Norman colonists in town and country, and the native 
Celts, all professed the Catholic religion, but they maintained 
separate churches and a separate clergy, and each regarded the 
other as outside the pale of Christianity. Both races, however, 
were at one in rejecting the new faith. " To the Catholic lords 
of the Pale the Elizabethan religion was alien; to the native 
Celts it was not only alien, but utterly abhorred. It presented 
itself, not as the religion of Ireland, but as the religion of the 
conqueror." The warm and imaginative Celtic temperament, 
which has never yet found a resting-place between Rome and 
Geneva, revolted from the measured formalism of the Anglican 
creed. A people pre-eminently devoted to ceremonial rites and 
emblems, to sacerdotalism and to the monastic life, had no single 
instinct of sympathy for a movement which chose these features 
of their faith for its special attack. Politically, intellectually, 
and socially it appealed as little to their minds and to their con- 
ceptions of life and society as its spiritual essence and formulas 
appealed to their emotions. The ground in Ireland had never 
been prepared for such a revolution, nor was there the smallest 
impulse to welcome it when it came. The suppression of the 
Irish monasteries, the defacement and destruction of the hallowed 
shrines, statues and relics, were followed by the masses with 
boundless resentment. Himself a Celt, Henry VIII had initiated 
in Ireland a policy of secular conciliation. He approached the 
tribal chieftains in a shrewd and friendly spirit, hoping to form 
among them a native nobility, to invest them with a grant direct 
from the Crown of their tribe - lands, to receive in return an 
acknowledgment of his supremacy in Church and State, and so 
to establish throughout the country centres of authority from 
which English laws, customs and civilization might gradually 
radiate. But he fell into the fundamental error of ignoring the 
differences between feudal and tribal tenure. He treated the 
chiefs as the absolute owners of the land, in their share of which 
the tribal system allowed them no more than a life interest. The 
personal pledges and undertakings of a chief could bind neither 
the heads of the septs nor the free tribesmen who elected his 
successor; and the chiefs who made submission to the Crown and 
agreed to become the King's tenants were without the power, 
when once beyond the narrow range of his effective rulership, to 
force the compact on their tribal kinsmen. Yet if it were vio- 
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lated, the Crown, by English and feudal law, claimed and exercised 
the right to confiscate the whole of the tribe-lands. 

Thus the policy of conciliation split on the eternal rocks of re- 
ligion and land. Yet it was essential for England's security that 
her faith and civilization should be imposed upon Ireland. As 
the conflict between Protestantism and Catholicism broadened out 
into a vast European struggle, Ireland, which hitherto had been 
merely England's disgrace, now became England's danger. A 
Catholic Ireland, acknowledging Papal, but not English, sover- 
eignty, was a formidable weapon in the hands of the anti-Protes- 
tant coalition and an insufferable menace to the concentration of 
England's power. The conquest of Ireland, the conversion and 
Anglicization of Ireland, had become political necessities. Only 
the effective supremacy of England over all parts of the country 
could forestall or at least diminish the peril that Ireland might 
furnish the spear-head of the shaft aimed by the Catholic Powers 
at England's heart. It fell to Elizabeth, who would willingly 
have shrunk from it, to achieve the task. Her excommunication 
and deposition by Papal bull forced it on her. Three great Irish 
rebellions, waged and suppressed with mutual and unsurpassable 
cruelties, filled her reign. When it closed Celtic Ireland had 
ceased to be; the country lay crushed, desolate and starving at 
England's feet. Vast forfeitures and confiscations followed, and 
English colonies began to be systematically planted. Protestant- 
ism was enthroned as the state religion, and conformity to it was 
prescribed rather than enforced; but there was, at first, no penal 
laws and little persecution. Protestant administrators and 
officials, imported from England, superseded the English of the 
Pale, most of whom, while not becoming rebels, had remained 
Catholic. But it was in the spheres of law and land and govern- 
ment rather than in that of religion that the fruits of the Eliza- 
bethan conquest most plainly appeared. "Ireland, conquered, 
now became shire land, at least in contemplation of law. The 
law of England, in the eyes of its professors the consummation 
of human wisdom, ousted the Brehon law. The feudal system of 
land tenure supplanted the tribal system. Freehold and lease- 
hold, primogeniture and entail, took the place of tribal owner- 
ship and tenantry. Justice was henceforth to be administered in 
English courts, and judges were to go circuit as in England. . . . 
The whole machinery of government, as well as law and the ju- 
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dieiary, was at the same time assimilated, formally at least, to 
the English model." Throughout the seventeenth century the 
process of Anglicization went bloodily on. Huge grants of land 
were made under James I to English and Scotch settlers in Ulster 
and elsewhere. By seizure and escheat, by indefensible acts of 
legal chicanery and bad faith, the Catholic landowners, whether 
Celtic or Anglo-Norman, were steadily dispossessed. Protestant- 
ism, veering towards Puritanism, increased the stringency of its 
enactments. All the animosities of race and religion were pre- 
cipitated into a fight for the land. Twice the natives rose and 
massacred and achieved a brief ascendency, only to see it twice 
torn from them. Kebellion was answered by wars of extermina- 
tion, defeat by wholesale confiscations. Neither Kome nor Prance 
availed to arrest the final triumph of English power. Devasta- 
tion and evictions, slaughterings, banishment, forfeitures and 
emigration, Cromwell and William III, numberless grants of 
land to individual adventurers and a systematic policy of coloni- 
zation by Scotch and English settlers, made an end of the Catholic 
proprietors. Under a common proscription and defeat the de- 
scendants of the old Celtic chieftains and tribesmen and the 
descendants of the old Anglo-Norman nobility sunk their feuds, 
and though still speaking different languages, came to acknowl- 
edge in their misfortunes, their Catholicism and their detestation 
of Puritanism, a real bond of unity. Eeligion overrode race and 
nationality in the daily speech. Men spoke of Catholics when 
they meant the Irish, of Presbyterians when they referred to the 
Scotch settlers in the north, and of members of the State Church 
when they wished to designate the new English colonists. Five 
centuries of Anglo-Irish history had destroyed the native civili- 
zation, had dispossessed the people of their holdings, had mar- 
shalled on either side of the agrarian struggle the bitterest an- 
tagonisms of racial and religious strife, and had vested in a small 
minority of alien speech, temperament and creed practically all 
political power, and all the privileges of a legal, social and terri- 
torial ascendency. 

For nearly a century and against inconceivable odds this mi- 
nority, though divided within itself, showed the resolution of the 
stock from which it sprang by maintaining its supremacy un- 
impaired. It was a domination of Protestants, but the Protestants 
were not united. Half of them were Presbyterians, excluded by 
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law from public offices, forced to pay tithes to a Church that they 
abhorred only less than they abhorred Catholicism, and separated 
from their co-religionists by the economic rivalries of manufac- 
turers with landowners. Virtually all authority was in the 
hands of the Episcopalians. They trod the Catholic population 
under heel, reducing it by the ingenious iniquity of the Penal 
Code to a status of outlawry. They ruled the Presbyterians with 
a rigid and masterful pertinacity; and while dependent for their 
security and privileges, and indeed for their very existence, upon 
the power of England, they had to defend their interests against 
a Parliament that would grant them neither union nor independ- 
ence, and that jealously repressed every promise of Irish com- 
petition with the commerce and industries of the mother country. 
Against this converging onset of difficulties they stood their 
ground for the better part of the eighteenth century with a phe- 
nomenal tenacity. Under their rule Ireland had unwonted, if 
artificial, peace. The country was opened up by roads and canals; 
civilization, the arts and humanities spread; Dublin became the 
second city of the Empire ; and the colonists developed a new type 
of character that still charms by its happy union of Celtic 
vivacity, sensitiveness and grace with Saxon hardihood and practi- 
cality. But the abnormality of their position could only be main- 
tained by repression and persecution on the one side and an intri- 
cate balancing of hostilities on the other. The Catholics were 
crushed into subjection. They were shut out from all public 
appointments, from Parliament, from the franchise, from the 
jury-box, from the police force, from the legal and learned pro- 
fessions. Education either at home or abroad or in a university 
was forbidden them. They could not keep arms or own a horse 
worth more than five pounds. A determined effort was made to 
stamp out their religion. Archbishops and bishops, monks and 
friars were banished. Marriage between a Protestant and a 
Catholic was prohibited. Catholics were not allowed to buy land 
or hold mortgages on it or lease it except for a short time and 
with limited profits or to bequeath it by will. The equal testa- 
mentary division of such estates as still remained to Catholics was 
made compulsory. These and similar provisions of the Penal 
Code attained some at least of their ends. They finally crushed 
the Catholic gentry of the upper and middle classes. Great num- 
bers of them emigrated and rose to honor in the service of foreign 
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Powers. Nearly all ceased to own land. But persecution failed 
as usual to make converts. The people clung with unconquerable 
firmness to their ancient faith, and the unique authority which 
the priesthood wields in the Ireland of to-day dates unquestion- 
ably from the enforcement of the penal laws. 

The masses throughout the eighteenth century remained mean- 
while in a deplorable condition, cowed but unreconciled. A lib- 
eral commercial policy might have helped them, but English 
statesmanship was bound to the theory that a colony was an estate 
whose usefulness began and ended with serving the industrial and 
agricultural interests of the mother country. The colonial sys- 
tem that induced the American Eevolution was applied to Ire- 
land with a thoroughness from which distance saved the New 
England settlements. Whatever industry Ireland turned to, from 
wool to cotton, from glass to brewing, from gloves to linen, was 
deliberately ruined or crippled by English legislation. The masses 
were flung back upon the land and the land impaled them. A 
fearful competition grew up among a starving and congested 
peasantry for the privilege of leasing from their Protestant 
masters, at rents that could only be paid by a progressive lower- 
ing of every social standard, a few acres of the soil that once was 
their own by tribal right. Prom their landlords they were sepa- 
rated by speech and creed and the memories of ferocious wars. 
No tie of immemorial usage sanctified or humanized the new re- 
lations of proprietor and tenant. Evictions which were unknown 
under the tribal and feudal systems became the common inci- 
dents of a tenure based on a one-sided contract. Many of the 
landlords were absentees, and their place was taken by extortion- 
ate, rack-renting middlemen. The great change from tillage to 
pasture that marked the early years of the century brought in 
the grazing speculator with his writs of ejectment. The potato 
became the chief, almost the sole, dietary of the peasant serfs, and 
the frequent failures of the crop, under their primeval methods 
of cultivation, entailed famine and pestilence. The tithe proctor 
levied his toll on their wretched earnings in support of a Church 
which they detested as the apostate emblem of ascendency. Of 
education they had none except what the priest brought them at 
peril of his life. Deprived of their secular leaders by the decima- 
tion of the Catholic gentry they turned to the ministers of their 
religion with more than the fervor of devotion they had formerly 
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offered their tribal chiefs. The consolations of religion derived 
a new potency from their miseries on earth. Under a systematized 
stigma of subjection their instinct of indolence, inherited from 
tribal days, came to be penetrated with the lethargy of fatalism. 
Their character took on the virtues and failings that are the 
common product of oppression. The spirit of neighborly help- 
fulness, always a Celtic trait, developed progressively with their 
afflictions. But they acquired, too, a less pleasing but not less 
natural command of all the artifices which are the invariable 
defence of a weak and quick-witted race in its struggle against 
government by force. Dissimulation and deceit, a profound ca- 
pacity for concealing their real opinions, an extreme facility in 
feigning agreement, became rooted in their minds as virtues. 
Self-reliance, a quality which the form of Celtic society, with its 
radical suppression of the individual, had never favored, was 
completely crushed by an accumulation of adversities. The habit 
of secret conspiracy and organization, of forming retaliatory 
leagues and brotherhoods of vengeance — a habit which has also 
its clear associations with the tribal past — grew as the possibility 
of legal remedies became more remote. Outlaws in fact, they be- 
came outlaws in spirit and in deed. Chained to ignorance, they 
nourished their warm and fanciful minds on the legends and 
superstitions of their fathers. Though sunk in an appalling 
poverty, which was aggravated by rapid reproduction, they pre- 
served something of their happy racial carelessness and their old 
delight in games, the dance and minstrelsy; and strangely passive 
as they remained throughout the greater part of the century, two 
fierce agrarian wars and the multiplication of secret societies were 
omens of what was to come. 

But the Catholic peasantry were not alone in their grievances. 
The Presbyterians in the north chafed bitterly under the ascend- 
ency of the Established Church, the exactions of the tithe-col- 
lector, and the religious tests that excluded them from office and 
from the army, disputed the validity of their marriages, and 
interfered with their worship and education. As manufacturers 
they were all but ruined by the commercial restrictions and the 
navigation laws. As farmers they not only had to meet the com- 
petition of the Celtic peasants, who habitually starved themselves 
to pay higher rents, but equally with their rivals they suffered 
from evictions, the extension of pasture, and the pressure of an 
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unscrupulous landlordism. Discontent broke out in agrarian up- 
risings and outrages, and finally took the form of steady emigra- 
tion to the American colonies, where the Presbyterian refugees 
from Ulster were to prove the backbone of the Revolution. And 
both Presbyterians and Episcopalians protested against the price 
which England forced them to pay for the protection and priv- 
ileges thoy enjoyed. They had few or none of the rights of Eng- 
lishmen. Their Parliament, overrun by placemen from England, 
was absolutely under the control of the English Privy Council. 
It met only once in two years, and in George IPs reign it lasted 
for thirty-three years without renewal. " There was no Habeas 
Corpus. There were large sinecures, instruments of corruption 
in the hands of the Government. The pension list, swollen be- 
yond bounds, was a privy fund for kings' mistresses and for jobs 
too dirty for the English list." All the high offices of state, judi- 
cial, administrative and ecclesiastical, were filled by Englishmen. 
Ireland, in short, was treated as the American colonies were 
treated, but with far greater strictness, propinquity making the 
task of supervision easier and more thorough; and it was the 
American colonies that wrought her partial deliverance. A pa- 
triot party rose in the Irish Parliament, proclaiming Irish wrongs. 
The American Eevolution denuded the country of troops. Forty 
thousand volunteers were enrolled ostensibly for the protection 
of Ireland against a French invasion. But the Presbyterians, 
who formed the majority of the rank and file of the force, joined 
with the Episcopalians in using it as an instrument for the redress 
of Irish grievances. Harassed and all but prostrated, England 
had no option but to yield. The tests were abolished; the com- 
mercial restrictions were swept away; the legislative and judicial 
independence of Ireland was completely and formally acknowl- 
edged. There ensued for a little while one of the brightest peri- 
ods in Irish history. The Parliament, though wholly Protestant, 
representing not more than a fourth of the population, and 
largely controlled by the British Government through its owner- 
ship of pensions, places and nomination boroughs, accomplished 
much for Ireland. It repealed the worst enactments of the Penal 
Code, which had, however, long before this fallen very largely into 
desuetude; it passed a Habeas Corpus Act; it fostered tillage, 
remodelled the Pension List, and gave a great impetus to indus- 
tries and material development. But it did nothing for the 
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peasantry, and while it extended the franchise to Catholic holders 
of forty-shilling freeholds, it failed to secure their admission to 
Parliament. Beneath the surface Ireland was as disunited, and 
the Irish Parliament as much a stronghold of Protestant ascend- 
ency, as ever. The Catholic upper and middle classes boldly 
pressed their claims for representation in Parliament. The Pres- 
byterians, clamorous for the abolition of tithes and Parliamentary 
reform, were also deeply infected with the democratic spirit of 
the French Revolution. Communicated to the peasantry, the 
new ideas of liberty assumed the inevitable form of an agrarian 
revolt. The Presbyterians, who aimed at first at an Irish Re- 
public to be established by French aid, were driven over by the 
uprising of the peasants to the side of Protestantism and repres- 
sion; and the country was plunged once more into a murderous 
conflict of class and creed. In 1783 the Irish Protestants had 
turned the embarrassments of England to their own profit. In 
1798 England repaid them in their own coin. The experiment of 
an independent Irish Parliament, partly, no doubt, because it 
was never fully tried, had led to a civil war of atrocious viru- 
lence. Legislative union was now resolved upon. The Catholic 
priesthood and gentry, buoyed up with the hope that it would be 
followed by their political emancipation, state provision for the 
clergy and a settlement of the tithe question, favored it. The 
Catholic masses remained passive. The Episcopalians accepted 
it as inevitable. The Presbyterians made no sign, and only the 
citizens of Dublin and the Orangemen in the north can be said 
to have strongly opposed it. The Irish House of Commons 
fought, indeed, for its life and its privileges with the tenacity 
both of patriots and of hucksters, but its resistance was overborne 
by a lavish creation of peerages and liberal compensation to the 
patrons of pocket-boroughs. Pitt " bought the fee-simple of Irish 
corruption," and the Union of Great Britain and Ireland became 
again a fact. 

The eighteenth century established in Ireland the social, relig- 
ious, territorial and political ascendency of an alien minority; 
the nineteenth century demolished it piece by piece and trans- 
ferred its powers and privileges to the native masses. The Union, 
by drawing Ireland into the stream of English progress and Irish- 
men into the arena of English politics, doomed oligarchy to ex- 
tinction. The country acquired a leverage on English opinion 
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that she had never before possessed and that her representatives 
in the House of Commons were to prove supremely capable of 
utilizing. In the last hundred years nearly every emblem of the 
old regime has disappeared. After an agitation which for the 
first time brought the Irish priesthood into politics and instilled 
into the masses a real consciousness of unity, O'Connell wrested 
Catholic Emancipation from the British Government under a 
threat of civil war. Seven years of agrarian rebellion, marked 
by many outrages and comprising among its agencies of intimi- 
dation the terrible weapon of the boycott, forced an abolition of 
the tithes. A system of national primary education was estab- 
lished a generation before England herself received it. A Poor 
Law was passed to cope with the appalling growth of mendicancy 
and distress. Irish Catholics began to be appointed to high office 
under the British Crown. The municipalities were reformed and 
their administration passed for the most part into Catholic hands. 
The disestablishment of the Irish Protestant Church did much 
to assuage sectarian bitterness. The franchise was greatly ex- 
tended. Local government in town and country was handed over 
to popularly elected bodies and ceased to be the preserve and play- 
thing of an exclusive class. By these measures the dominant 
Protestantism of the old order was stripped of much of its social 
and of nearly all its political and religious authority. But the 
true seat of power lay in the ownership of the land, and from 
that, too, the party of ascendency has by now been all but com- 
pletely ejected. The Union at first seemed rather to aggravate 
than relieve the agrarian problem. When London became, and 
Dublin ceased to be, the capital of Ireland, large numbers of the 
gentry were attracted across the Channel, absenteeism increased, 
and the Irish landlord became more than ever a mere rent- 
extractor. But the true causes of the misery of rural Ireland had 
nothing to do with, and could neither be intensified nor removed 
by, an Act of Union. The peasants, always within arm's reach 
of famine, dependent for their subsistence upon a single precari- 
ous root, encouraged by their priests to contract early marriages, 
paying competitive rents and recklessly subdividing and subletting 
their land, multiplied with fearful rapidity. The fall in prices 
after the Napoleonic wars redoubled their wretchedness. The 
landlords who had created many small holdings in order to con- 
trol the votes that went with them began consolidating their 
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farms directly the forty-shilling freeholders were disfranchised, 
and many thousands of tenants were evicted in the process. A 
vast number of agricultural laborers grew up without regular 
employment. Ireland became "a rabbit-warren of paupers and 
beggars." It only needed a failure of the potato crop to precipi- 
tate the inevitable calamity, and the potato crop failed not once, 
but in three successive seasons. Famine swooped upon the land, 
bringing pestilence in her train. A million people died in a few 
years from starvation and disease, and a million and a half more 
emigrated to the New World. 

Henceforward a new impulse, fed from the fierce anger of the 
exiles in America, was to permeate Irish agitation and bring home 
to England that the Irish question was of more than domestic 
concern. A larger Ireland than Great Britain rules over grew up 
across the Atlantic to embitter and complicate Anglo-American 
relations, to offer a refuge to Irish misery, and to furnish the 
Irish struggle with sympathy, guidance and funds. In more ways 
than one the catastrophe of the famine proved the birth-throe of 
a new era. It killed for a while the demand for a repeal of the 
Union that O'Connell had carried to the last limit of peaceable 
agitation. It touched the conscience and humanity as much as 
it humiliated the pride of the English people. It was the means 
of concentrating upon Great Britain and the British connection 
much of the animosity that had hitherto been directed against the 
ascendency class in Ireland. It fomented every agrarian dis- 
order to a degree that at last awakened British statesmanship 
to the chief source of Irish ills. The famine ruined a third of the 
Irish landlords. The sale of their bankrupt estates brought in 
a new type of speculative proprietors with no other interest Sian 
that of dragging from the land its last farthing of rent. At the 
same time the abolition of the corn laws destroyed the position 
that Ireland had held for seventy years as " England's granary," 
and threw the people back upon pasture. From these two causes 
alone tens of thousands of evictions took place, bloodily revenged 
by murders, spasmodic outrages and at length by the Irish- 
American conspiracy of Fenianism. It was not until democracy 
was installed in England that the Irish tenant found in the 
mingled fears and fair-mindedness of the English masses his best 
hope of justice. Forty years ago his status was still one of in- 
famous subjection. None of the traditional amenities that mel- 
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lowed the relationship of landlord and tenant in England ob- 
tained in Ireland. On the one side tyranny, born of racial and re- 
ligious contempt, and nurtured on a long, untrammelled use of 
power; on the other side, the bitterness of dispossession, groaning 
under a mass of calculated injustice ; and on both sides the memo- 
ries of centuries of ferocious strife — prevented all true reciproci- 
ties of sympathy. Outside of Ulster the tenant, while carrying 
out at his own expense and by his own labor all the improvements 
on the land he leased, erecting the dwelling-house and out-offices, 
building the farm roads, draining and fencing the estate,* could 
yet be evicted at any moment and without a penny of compensa- 
tion. So great a scandal could not permanently endure when 
once its existence became realized by the English democracy. 
First by decreeing that compensation should be paid to an out- 
going tenant, both for improvements and in the event of his evic- 
tion for any cause but the non-payment of a reasonable rent; 
secondly, by legalizing a dual ownership in the land — a land- 
lord's interest and a tenant's interest — by appointing a judicial 
body to determine a fair rent, and by securing to the tenant fixity 
of tenure and the right of free sale of his interest; and thirdly, 
when it was clear that these expedients had broken down, by 
passing successive Acts that enabled the tenants through a free 
use of state credit to expropriate the landlords and become the 
absolute owners of the soil — the British Parliament in the last 
five-and-thirty years has struck Irish landlordism to the ground, 
and has changed the whole aspect of the agrarian problem. That 
history in the long run is justice was never better proved than 
in the tangled tale of Irish land tenure. Seven and a half cen- 
turies have reversed themselves in less than forty years, and the 
Celtic masses in another generation will be, as they were before 
the Anglo-Norman invasion, the occupiers and possessors of the 
Irish soil. 

But this great evolution, now working itself out to its predes- 
tined end, was not wrought without a convulsion that for a while 
dislocated the whole framework of Irish society. Fearful out- 
rages on man and beast, the terrorism of the Land League, re- 
pression on the one side and a many-linked confederacy of crime 
on the other, marked all but the final stage of its accomplishment, 
and penetrated the Irish mind with the conviction that England 
would yield to agitation what she would refuse to justice. Par- 
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nell gave to the hostility against British rule a fresh and formi- 
dable intensity by grafting the demand for autonomy on to the 
movement for agrarian reform. By a skilful use of obstruction 
he reduced the British House of Commons to anarchy. He con- 
verted the leader of a great English party to the justice and 
expediency of Home Kule, but he failed to convert the British 
people. It will be for the twentieth century to discover how far 
the Home-Bule movement, deprived of its agrarian backbone, has 
any real vitality and to settle the extent to which the principle 
of associating the Irish people with the conduct of their own 
affairs is to be carried. For the rest, the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed profound changes in the conditions of the Irish question. 
It saw the downfall of ascendency and the steady equalization 
of the two races and the two creeds. It raised the Catholic Church 
to a height of secular authority unsurpassed in history and 
fraught with consequences, both present and to come, of the most 
far-reaching character. It vastly increased the well-being of 
the people, presided over a triumphant extension of manufac- 
tures in the north, and, by the introduction of railways and the 
employment of state aid, promoted a general advance in material 
comfort and civilization. It is now only along portions of the 
Atlantic seaboard, in the barren and backward west, that one en- 
counters traces of the old penury and squalor. Moreover, since the 
Union, Ireland, while never pacified, has been comparatively pa- 
cific. Distracted by incessant unrest, she has still escaped the 
devastating wars of the three preceding centuries. At the same 
time, four millions of her people have left her shores, and the 
condition of the majority of those who have remained behind, 
while unmistakably better than it was a hundred years ago, is 
still lamentably deficient. The soil has passed rapidly out of 
cultivation and the peasantry, baptized in agitation and played 
upon by the excitements of an all-pervading politics, face the 
responsibilities of ownership with hardly more than a minimum 
of capital, technical skill, application or industrial habits. While 
almost wholly Anglicized in speech, dress and customs, the masses 
of the people retain their instinctive repugnance to English gov- 
ernment and their inherited dislike of British criminal law; while 
the landowning nobility and gentry, both Catholic and Protestant, 
have as steadily lost their old Irish character and feeling and are 
now perhaps more than ever regarded as an alien class, battling 
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with desperate tenacity for the last remnants of a supremacy once 
absolute and unchallenged. Taxation has enormously increased; 
government is wasteful and antipathetic to the mass of the peo- 
ple; education in all its grades is un-Irish, starved, misdirected 
and incomplete: the deep cleavages of class and creed are still 
painfully evident; a true sense of Irish nationality has yet to be 
born. Ireland remains as ever the land of paradoxes and prob- 
lems. But a new spirit is stirring within her, and some new and 
potent forces are at work that hold within them the promise of a 
vast and beneficent transformation. 

Sydney Brooks. 
(To be Continued.) 



